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Events for March 

National Wildlife Week, 1974 

Fowler’s Toad 

Kluane 

Long Point Christmas Bird Count 
Newly-formed Hamilton Bird Records Committee 
Species Needing Documentation 
Noteworthy Bird Records 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Wednesday March 6th 
Monday March 11th 
Saturday March 16th 
Sunday • March 17th 
Sunday March 17th 
Monday March 18th 
Friday March 22nd 
Sunday March 24th 
March 23rd-24th, 30th-31st 


- Canada Centre for Inland Waters Programme 

- H.N.C. monthly indoor meeting 

- Opening R.B.G. Maple Syrup Exhibits 

- St. Patrick’s Day 

- Bruce Trail Hike 

- Audubon Wildlife Film 

- Colour Photographic Club of Hamilton meeting 

- Birds for Beginners Hike - A Club Field Event 

- F.O.N, Long'. Point Waterfowl Weekend 


MEMBERSHIPS : Memberships in the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club may be obtained by 
writing the above address. Annual memberships fall into the following categories: 
Active $5.00, Joint (Husband and Wife ) $6.00, Contributing $10.00, Corresponding 
(residing 20 miles or more from Hamilton ) $ 2.50 , Student ( over 18 ) $2.00, 
Junior (under 18 ) $1.00 , Meetings are held monthly Septeuiber to May and The 5 
Wood Duck is published nine times yearly, “ 


This issue: 391 copies mailed. 
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EVENTS FOR MARCH 

Monday March 11th at 8 p.m. 

The monthly indoor meeting of the club will feature Mr. Barry Ranford 
who will share with us "Highlights of the Prairies and Tundra". Mr.Ran¬ 
ford is a nationally known photographer and designer whose work you have 
seen in Weekend Magazine and in the Ontario Naturalist. This meeting 
will be extremely interesting and informative. Do come to the Headquar¬ 
ters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens on Plains Road, Burlington, 
to hear this presentation. Make new friends and renew acquaintances 
over coffee and doughnuts afterwards, 

OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Wednesday March 6th at 1:30 p.m, and 8:00 p.m. 

Shore property owners are constantly threatened by erosion of their land. 
The erosion process, some historical background of erosion rates and 
various methods of shore protection will be discussed at this presenta¬ 
tion at the Canada Centre for Inland Waters, Admission is free but by 
ticket only and these may be obtained by calling the Centre at Burling¬ 
ton 637-4260 or writing the Public Relations Unit at Box 5050 BURLINGTON. 
Sunday March 17th at 10;30 a.m. 

A 6.9 mile St, Patrick's Day "ParadeP with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail 
Club. Meet at the corner of the Base Line(Steeles Ave.) and Bell School 
Line for this kike past the Rattlesnake Point Buffalo Compound, Crawford 
Lake , the Calcium Pits etc. 

Leader: Mr. Doug Gordon tel: Dundas 627-1842 

Saturday March 16th 

The Royal Botanical Gardens Maple Syrup Exhibits at Rock Chapel and the 
Nature Interpretive Centre will open on Saturday, March 16. Tours of the 
Maple Bush at Rock Chapel will be available each hour from 11;00 a.m. to 
4;00 p.m. in the school holiday week, March 18th to 22nd and on weekends 
March 16-17, 23-24, 30-31. 

Monday March 18th at 8:00 p.m. CLUB SPONSORED EVENT 

The last of the Audubon Wildlife Films Tor this season, narrated by 
Mr. Robert Fultz, is entitled "Sky Island ; Arizona's Chiricahua Mountain 
Range". This area in south-eastern Arizona was once the homeland of the 
Chiricahua Apaches and holds more varied wildlife, vegetation and climate 
than any other of comparable size on the North American continent. Come 
and let Mr. Fultz take you up this mountain range through all the climatic 
variations there can be between dry desert and cold, green forests of 
spruce fir. The film will be shown at Aldershot High School, 50 Fairwood 
Place, Burlington. Tickets are available at the door - $1.25 for adults 
, $.75 for children and students. Don't miss it, 

Friday March 22nd at 8;15 p.m. 

Miss Phyllis Morrow, one of our members and an excellent nature photog¬ 
rapher, is speaking at the regular meeting of the Colour Photographic 
Club of Hamilton in the Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building on 
Plains Road, Burlington. The title of her slide presentation is "Nature 
Rambles". Visitors are welcome. 

March 23rd-24th , 30th~31st, 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Long Point Waterfowl Weekends. A trip 
to Long Point on Lake Erie to see hundreds of migrating swans, geese and 
ducks at the end of March is always exciting. On the weekends F.O.N, 
personnel will be available at the viewpoints to assist you in identifi¬ 
cation , 
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Sunday March 24th at 8:30 a.m. A CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Another in our popular "Birding for Beginners" outings. This time the 
emphasis, will be on learning to identify waterfowl. Meet at Dundurn 
Castle Parking lot for this car hike along the. shore of the bay and the 
lake. 

Leader: Mr. Alan Wormington tel; Hamilton 547-9295 

*** TRAVEL TIPS - You would like to go on a trip with other naturalists. Perhaps 
you might be interested in a Coastal Texas Tour (March 16-24) to see Whooping, 
Cranes, Spring Birding at Long Point (daily March 25 - April 1 ), Big Trees of 
Ontario Tour (April 4-5), Great Smoky Mountains National Park (April 13-21). For 
Information about these tours and many others write ONTARIO NATURE TOURS, 

6372 Montrose Road, Niagara Falls, Ontario L2H 1L6. 

*** F.O.N . CANOEISTS WEEKEND - On January 25-26th, 1974 the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists sponsored a weekend outing for canoeists.' Over-night accommodation 
and meals were supplied .at the Ontario Forestry School near Dorset, 

On Saturday, a perfect day with beautiful scenery, snowshoeing and 
skiing were enjoyed in Algonquin Park. Birds were scarce, but Whisky Jacks, Blue 
Jays, Ravens, Chickadees, Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers and Spruce Grouse were 
observed. In the snow were seen tracks of mice, squirrels, rabbits, including 
snowshoe rabbits, foxes, wolves and fishers. 

Seventy-eight people were in attendance, coming from Toronto, Hamilton, 
Guelph, Ottawa, Deep River, Midland, Scarborough, Pickering and Georgetown, Many 
were people who had participated in canoe trips in the past four years of F.O.N. 
canoe tripping. 

In the evenings, slides and movies which had been taken by several of the 
participants were shorn, These included movies of Quetico by Bruce Overton, movies 
of Algonquin by Vivienne Rattray and slides of Norway by Raymond Lowes, There were 
slides of many other trips by several other participants. 

Rain on Sunday prevented snowshoeing near the school but a discussion 
group took up the morning, in the course of which information was exchanged about 
canoes and canoeing, places to go, kinds of food and equipment, etc. 

Old acquaintances were renewed and new friendships begun. 

submitted by FRANK BROWN . 

(Editor's note; Mr, Frank Brown from Georgetown, a corresponding member of our 
club, is the Canoe Outfitter for the Federation of Ontario Naturalists'. If you 
are a canoeist or a would-like-to-be-canoeist you might be interested in taking 
part in future F.O.N. canoe outings. The following outings are planned. 

May 25 - One-day Canoeing Workshop 

May 31-June 2 - Canoeing Weekend on the Saugeen 

June 21-23 - Canoeing Weekend (Rankin/Sauble) 

July 12-21 - Ten-day Canoe Trip (Wolf/Pickeral) 

July26-August 4 - Ten-day Canoe Trip (Killarney) 

August 9-18 --Ten-day Canoe Trip (Mississippi) 

August 23- Sept. 1 - Ten-day Canoe Trip (Rain Lake) 

September 13-15 - Weekend Canoe Trip (York River) 

For information write; Federation of Ontario Natural!»ts, 1262 Don Mills Road, 

Don Mills Ontario. ) 


*** C LUB MEMBERSH IP- Membership is still climbing and has now reached a total of 
440, To our new members we extend an enthusiastic welcome. Do come out and take 
part in the activities. Perhaps the use of name tags at our monthly meetings, 
would help us to get acquainted faster. The material is on hand. Is there a 
volunteer to man the 'Name Tag' table each month? 
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*** NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK , 1974 - In 1974, the theme of National Wildlife Week in 
Canada is "Preservation of Wetland Habitat", and will be observed during the week 
of April 8-13th. Two ideas should come to mind immediately from the adoption of 
such a theme. One idea is that wetlands must be important, and the other is that 
wetlands are endangered, inasmuch as the preservation of them is of immediate 
concern. The far-sighted naturalist, Henry David Thoreau, was well aware of their 
importance when, over one hundred years ago, he wrote: "Hope and the future for 
me are not in lawns and cultivated fields, not in towns and cities, but in the 
impervious and quaking swamps,. A man's health requires as many acres of meadow 
to his prospect as his farm does loads of muck,,, A town is saved, not more by 
the righteous men in it than by the woods and swamps that surround it," 

Wetlands, by definition, are low areas inundated by shallow water, either 
temporarily or permanently. Marshes, bogs, deltas, potholes, wet-meadows, and 
swamps are typical of the variety of wetlands. They have numerous values, a very 
important one being their capacity to act as a water-storage area; helping regulate 
stream flow, preventing floods, preserving ground water, and keeping the water- 
table high. Additionally they contain a great diversity of plants, act as important 
breeding ground for waterfowl, and serve as a habitat for many other wild creatures. 
Drainage of wetlands has lowered water-tables, caused flooding, and destroyed large 
amounts of wildlife, R.F. Dasmann, in "Environmental Conservation" cautions 
against the destruction of water resources, advising that "short-term gains must 
be weighed against long-term losses." 

From the standpoint of productidn of waterfowl, the North American prairie 
potholes are of immense importance. The potholes, which average one or two acres 
in size are numberous, often numbering from a few to 200 per square mile. The 
number of these "prairie ponds" in Canada was calculated by J.B. Gollop of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service to total nearly 4,000,000, In spite of individual small 
size, and in spite of the fact that the Canadian prairie pothole region makes up 
only 10 per cent of the waterfowl breeding area of North America, it produces about 
half of the ducks that hatch each year. 

In the U.S., thirty-five percent of the wetlands had been drained by 1955. 
Destruction of wetlands is likewise proceeding at a reckless rate in Canada. A 
single undertaking, The Pas Reclamation Project in Manitoba, involved diking and 
draining of 135 thousand acres of wetland on the Saskatchewan River Delta, Once 
accomplished, the farming thus permitted remained marginal due to the short growing 
season. Vast destruction was similarly rendered the Peace-Athabasca Delt in 
Alberta when a huge dam was constructed on the Peace River in British Columbia, 

Large areas of wetlands have been lost because of road building activities. 
The roadside ditches act as channels draining wetlands into one another, and 
eventually into streams. In 1963, Ducks Unlimited recorded the destruction of 22 
large marshes totalling 57,000 acres. Many small marshes are drained to make hay- 
land; wetland destruction is being accomplished more rapidly than a total inventory 
of such lands can be made. Increasing population and increasing affluence both 
speed up the process. To gain some idea of the interrelatedness of these things, 
consider that in the U,S., per capita consumption of beef rose from 55 pounds per 
person in 1940 to 117 pounds in 1972, More people plus greater beef consumption 
per capita means, in turn, more demand for hay-land and subsequent drainage of 
marshes. Consider again Dasmann's comment about short-term gains and long-term 
losses. Since many health authorities suggest that North Americans consume more 
meat than is good for them, perhaps in more ways than one, we would be better off 
making our eating habits more conservative, at the same time, reducing the 
destruction of North American wetlands. Since the foregoing remark might seem 
superficial, consider that most people in the developing countries enjoy about 400 
pounds of grain per annum, most of which is consumed directly (ie as bread) ; whereas 
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in North America the avevaga consumption>of grain is about one ton per year, but 
only about 150 pounds of this is consumed directly, the rest being advanced along 
the food chain, to come to us in the form of eggs, milk and meat. Don't forget 
what is now a basic ecological understanding - "Everything affects something else." 
How we eat, affects wetlands. As former U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, commented in 1957, "It takes six times as much land to feed people a 
steak diet, as it does to feed them cereal." 

Once again we wee the alteration of environment that is so typically a 
part of human habitation or a land. Alteration is quite to be expected, and is in 
no sense to be considered always an evil. History teaches us, though, that change 
should not be considered or undertaken lightly. As an eminent scientist stated, 

"It is much easier to break a dozen eggs than to put them together again." 

Salt water marshlands have fared no better. John and Mildred Teal, 
authors of "Life and Death of the Salt Marsh", point out that a survey of total 
wetland in the U.S. by the Department of Agriculture, was made in 1922, At that 
time 7,363,000 acres of tidal wetland were listed. Later studies, in 1954, showed 
a loss of over 2,000,000 acres in 32 years, most of this being associated with the 
development of large population centres along the east coast. 

In Canada, the Spartina marshes of the St, Lawrence, were the object of 
an article in Le Naturaliste Canadien . Authors Austin Reed and Gaston Moisan 
estimate that 32 percent of the original marsh area has been "eliminated or 
drastically altered" by industrial development and agricultural reclamation. 

Abusive draining or grazing operations exist on other portions of the marshes. The 
authors likewise contend that the best use of the marshes is their natural use as 
part of the food chain of the estuary and gulf. 

Once again, similar alteration occurs on the west coast, with six 
thousand acres of the Fraser Delta drained, as well as other acreages at Boundary 
Bay and Beach Grove, Marshlands and Iona and Sea Islands serve as sewage lagoons, 
(from Wildlife News , Vol. 9 # 4) 

*** THE BOY AND THE BIRDS - When Albert Schweitzer was seven or eight years old, he 
had an experience which impressed him deeply. 

He and a friend had made slings out of strips of rubber, with which they 
could hurl small stones. One Sunday morning his friend said, "Come on, let's go up 
on the hill and shoot birds." 

Albert didn't want to kill anything, but he didn't dare refuse for fear 
he would be laughed at. The boys came to a bare tree full of birds singing gaily 
and fearlessly. Motioning for Albert to do as he did, the other boy put a pebble in 
the leather of his sling and stretched it, Albert obeyed, determined to shoot, 
although his conscience hurt him badly. 

At that very moment the village church bells began to ring, mingling their 
music with the song of the birds and the sunshine. To Albert it was a voice from 
heaven saying clearly, "Thou shalt not kill". He threw his sling down, frightened 
the birds away to safety, and ran all the way home. 

Many years later Schweitzer wrote, "From that day on, I have had the 
courage to free myself from all fear of man." His long lifetime was devoted to the 
service of mankind, and his greatest service was putting into words and actions 
the ethic of Reverence for Life. 

(from You and the Birds , published by The Kindness Club, New Brunswick) 

*** YOU CAN'T DO ANYTHING - Conservationists have reported severe losses among 
chamois and other shy mountain beasts have panicked over precipices at the sudden 
unaccustomed sound of clumsy attempts at yodelling .... 

(Max Nicholson in The Environmental Revolution ) 
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*** FOWLER 'S TOAD - Fowler*a toad (Bufo wo odhousei fowleri) is now rare in Ontario 
and is possibly an endangered species. At one time it was found along most of the 
Lake Erie shore, but in recent years it has been observed only in the vicinity of 
Long Point, Turkey Point, Rondeau Park and a few localities in the Niagara 
Peninsula, 

This toad is named for S.P, Fowler who was one of Massachusetts first 
naturalists. Somewhat smaller than the American toad, it averages about two to 
two-and-three-quarters inches in length. It has a more slender body and longer 
legs than the common toad, is as agile and a frog and difficult to catch. Its 
cranial crests are noticeably elevated and the muzzle projects beyond the lower lip. 
Its narrow parotoid glands are never kidney-shaped. The skin lacks the large, 
conspicuous warts on the upper parts and is somewhat less rough than that of the 
American toad. 

Fowler's toad is yellowish or greenish grey in colour with a marbled 
pattern of darker tones. It is unlike the American as it lacks the rich yellow, 
orange and red browns. Its underparts lack the spots of that toad and it is 
uniformly more spotted and striked. It has a light stripe down the centre of its 
back. The males have dark throats. 

In Ontario, Fowler's toad prefers sandy beaches where it remains buried 
in the sand until nightfall. It is also found in woods and fields. 

This toad breeds later than the American toad and its call is a weird, 
mournful shriek. At Turkey Point and Long Point these toads have been found 
breeding in the sandbar pools along the beaches from late May through June. The 
eggs are slightly smaller than those of the common toad but their development is 
rapid; the tadpole is similar to that of the other toad. It has been observed that 
Fowler's toad and the American toad will interbreed. The call of these hybrids 
is between a trill and a buzzing screech. 

(Ministry of Natural Resources Newsletter, Number 2, January 1974) 

*** ALGONQUIN'S INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS DRAW HALF A MILLION - In 19,44 the first 
program in Ontax'io began in Algonquin Park with just one summer employee, the late 
Professor J.R, Dymond of the University of Toronto. In that first year. Dr. 

Dymond spoke to 370 people at children's damps and on conducted hikes. If Dr. 

Dymond were alive today he would be amazed at the size and scope of the program he 
started from scratch 29 years ago. 

The 1973 season, for example, saw 170,000 people visit the park museum. 
Another 85,000 stopeed at the pioneer logging exhibit and 100,000 registered on the 
park's eight interpretive trails, A total of 144 conducted hikes (including some 
in canoes) attracted 7,400 hikers and another 37,000 attended evening programs to 
hear about such topics as Tom Thomson, bog ecology, fishing in Algonquin, winter 
in the park or wolves. 

Our feelings when we read the above statistics are that Algonquin is no 
longer a place to visit - there just must be too many people about. 

*** GOOD NEWS FROM UP NORTH - We are reprinting below a most encouraging letter to 
the dditor which appeared in The Victoria Naturalist . Vol 30, # 5, January 1974. 

"I just had to write to your magazine to let you know of the wonderful 
sight my husband and I witnessed recently near Haines, Alaska, 

"In the trees and lining both sides of the Klukwan River were thousands 
of Bald Eagles. They were fishing for Silver Sockeye and seemed to be uninterested 
in our presence. We took many pictures and hope they do justice to the scene. 

"The residents of Haines estimate there are approximately 3,000 at this 
time of year." 

Signed, Mrs. Harry Johannes, 
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*** HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSION - Recently our club wrote the Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners to enquire about any facilities they may have for treating oil apills , 
should they occur in Hamilton Harbour, Reprinted below, with permission, is a 
portion of a letter received from Mr. Warren Flewelling, Assistant Port Director. 

As a result of his letter, club member, Gerald Chappie, has been appointed to act 
on the club's behalf in the event of any future oil spill in the Hamilton area, 
involving oiled birds, 

"We have, for the past four years, been organized in Hamilton Harbour in 
the form of a co-operative group having capabilities of removing oil spills from 
the Harbour. Our Co-operative has 17 members and our operating area is Hamilton 
Harbour and the shoreline of Lake Ontario east to Port Credit, The 17 members are 
listed in our Seaway Service Bulletin, The equipment owned and operated on a 
co-operative basis by the "Port of Hamilton Spill Control Group" includes 2,600 
feet of oil boom, a Slick Licker mounted on a 25 foot workboat powered by a 225 
horsepower Volvo engine, a supply of absorbent and sorbent materials, an emergency 
vehicle especially equipped for delivering equipment to spill sites and a quantity 
of miscellaneous equipment which has been developed for oil spill clean-up. We 
have completed three training programs, and the last saw 60 employees of our 
membership complete a one day course during which time they cleaned No, 2 stove oil 
from our Marine Police Basin. Our Port Engineer, Mr, R. Hennessy, has just returned 
from a one week special course in Edmonton, Alberta, and it is ray understanding 
that part of this course dealt with proper procedures in removing petroleum from 
the plumage of wild fowl. 

"In addition to the equipment and manpoii/er capabilities of the Port of 
Hamilton Spill Control Group, a large amount of specialized equipment is available 
from the Group's membership. We are fortunate in having the Canadian Centre for 
Inland Waters located at the entrance to the Harbour and would advise that this 
organization possesses a great deal of pollution control equipment. The response 
and physical capabilities of our Group rest with the Hamilton Harbour Marine Police. 
This department of the Harbour staff operates on a 24 hour basis and the Spill 
Control Group equipment is located at the Harbour Police Complex which is situated 
just off Guise Street, between John and James Streets. We have a Contingency Plan 
which is quite comprehensive in nature and an updating of same is currently under 
way. We take our responsibility in providing spill control for Hamilton Harbour very 
seriously and it has been said that the Port of Hamilton Spill Control Group is one 
of the finest organizations of its type in Canada. We are always interested in 
increasing our capabilities and, therefore, welcome your interest in providing us 
with input and assistance insofar as the protection of water fowl is concerned," 

*** CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION ANNUAL MEETING - London has been selected as the 
site for the 1974 Canadian Nature Federation Annual Meeting, Following its 
development from the Canadian Audubon Society in 1971, the Canadian Nature Federation 
has held two Annual Meetings; 1972 in Edmonton, Alberta, and 1973 in Wolfville, N.S. 
It is hoped that by holding the 1974 meeting in London, an even greater number of 
people from east and west will be able to participate. Similarly, we hope a large 
proportion of the Ontario members will find it convenient to come to London. 

The Annual Meeting will be held from August 21-27. We will be using the 
facilities at the University of Western Ontario, in order to provide pleasant, low- 
cost accommodation for everyone, as well as a centre where all activities may talse 
place. Field trips to the Bruce Peninsula, Point Pelee, and other areas of interest 
are anticpated. 

*** ADDRESS CHANGES - Moving or thinking about doing it? Be sure to let us know so 
that we can forward your Wood Duck to wherever you will be. The Post Office aban¬ 
dons third class mail, so we'll never know we're missing you if you do not keep us 
informed. 
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*** KLUANE - Potentially, one of the greatest National Parks in the world has 
been established up in the far northwest corner of Canada, It will be called 
Kluane and its high ice-field, alpine meadows, glacial rivers and towering 
mountains have been described as "one of the truest wilderness areas remaining 
in the world today". 

Relatively few Canadians have seen much of the Yukon Territory, To 
many, it's a land vaguely identified with the Klondike Gold Rush, and almost 
every book or film about the Yukon has re-lived the 1890's, or simply dwelt on 
hunting and fishing. There is so much more to the Yukon, And there has never 
been a major film describing the real beauty and ecology of this area. 

Kluane is beautiful beyond description. Along its western boundary 
near the Alaskan border, the St, Elias mountain range maintains the largest non¬ 
polar glacial system in the world. For centuries, moist air from the Pacific 
has swept up over these 15,000 foot peaks, depositing ice and snow cover on the 
glaciers that date back to the earliest years of the ice age. One glacier, the 
Kaskawulsh, is a river of ice 13 miles long and 3 miles wide, and its slowly 
melting arms feed river systems that flow to two oceans - south to the Pacific, 
and north to the Bering Sea. The Slims River, flowing south for 17 miles into 
Kluane Lake reveals the story of how soil is created from the mountains. The 
river carries glacial silt that has formed a dusty delta at the foot of Kluane 
Lake. An almost permanent dust storm carries particles over hundreds of square 
miles. Over the centuries, more than 10 inches of topsoil has covered a vast 
area surrounding the lake. This soil feeds the rich boreal forest. 

Another glacier, to the north, won fame about 5 years ago as "the 
galloping glacier". It is the Steel Glacier, and when its on the move, the 
ground shakes and the rocks roar so that you cannot make yourself heard without 
shouting. The Lowell Glacier also won fame of a sort in 1965, when a National 
Geographic expedition that included Robert Kennedy used the ice as a base camp 
for their ascent of Mount Kennedy, This mountain, named in honour of JFK, stands 
14,000 feet high. National Parks naturalists plan an interpretive trail along 
a glacier that will reveal the history, beauty, size - and danger of an ice field. 

Besides crevasses, you can see the little known but deadly "moulin holes". Deep, 

narrow and vertical, these holes in the blue ice go straight down like a drain 
pipe for hundreds of feet, and are filled with icy wat.er at the botton. Some are 

just wide enough to accept one man. Most are concealed by snow. 

There are alpine meadows - islands of flowers among incredible scenes 
of blue ice and mountain peaks. 

Because these valleys and slopes have remained undisturbed, Kluane 
abounds with wildlife. Birds here are described as "magnificently representative 
of the Yukon", and the larger animals include grizzly bear, dall sheep, timber 
wolves, mountain goats, and many thousands of moose. In regions like this, where 
Man has been a minimal presence, the wildlife have less fear, and the traveller 
soon feels that he is in THEIR territory. Mountain streams and rivers hold high 
populations of fish. Arctic grayling are everywhere, while the deeper pools and 
lakes contain huge lake trout. Immense pike swim in swampy inlets. At least 
one lake has a unique population of land-locked salmon. 

The climate in the Kluane goes to every extreme. Q Between July and 
January, the temperature drops 153° - from 88° above, to 65 below. Precipitation 
is light - but "mountain weather" produces an ever-changing sky, with spectacular 
sunsets. 

Sudden summer hailstorms over the lake create brilliant double 
rainbows. From lake level to mountain, you can see the rapid transition from 
spruce forest to true tundra. This is also a land of permafrost at varying 
depths beneath the cover of soils, lichens, mosses, and dense trees. 
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History as we know it has left only a light touch on Kluane, During 
the gold rush, the route to the gold fields passes across the southwest corner 
of Kluane. A few miles above the B,C. border, a famous stopover was built and 
named Dalton Post, It still stands, long abandoned. Because of the influx 
of prospectors, the RCMP moved in to represent the Canadian Government, and in 
1904, at the foot of Kluane Lake, they established Silver City as a control 
post. Their old log buildings are still there. 

In 1942, the two construction crews building the Alaska highway met 
and joined up their finished sections near the south end of Kluane Lake, Here, 
at "Soldiers Summit" the Alaska highway was officially dedicated by the 
Canadian and U.S. Governments. 

It is hoped that Kluane National Park will be about 7,000 square miles. 
It will be Canada’s first Yukon National Park. It includes a long stretch of the 
Alaskan border, and there are tentative plans for a U.S. National Park that will 
share this border and ceate a truly International Park. 

(reprinted from the bulletin of the Niagara Falls Nature Club, Bulletin # 77) 

*** THE OS PREY - A surprising number of citizens are unaware that most raptors 
(hawks, owls, and eagles) are now protected in nearly all pro/inces and states in 
North America. Furthermore, many people do not realize that most raptors are a 
direct benefit to mankind because ther- diet consists of mice, sparrows, groundhog; 
roadside kills or carrion. The present high level of mice and groundhogs which 
reduce crop yield is partially caused by the depletion of hawks and owls due to 
pesticides and random shooting by ignorant or careless hunters. 

The law however, allows the shooting of hawks and owls by a landowner 
in order to protect his personal property. Since most poultry are now housed, the 
two species of chicken hawks or accipiters no longer pose the problem of former 
years, 

Analysis of kills of the endangered Bald Eagle in the U.S, indicates 
that over half are shot by "hunters" who fail to identify their national emblem 
before pulling the trigger. 

The Osprey is a magnificent fish-eating hawk now seriously reduced in 
numbers, which once, was characteristic of Canada's northern lakes. In its 
northern range, this species is migratory, and hence passes through highly settled 
parts of North America each fall en route to the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 

Running the gauntlet of many waterfowl shooters, Osprey are frequently shot in 
the confusion that reigns on many over-hunted marshlands. 

Two wounded Osprey were brought to the Larry and Kay McKeever's Owl 
Sanctuary at Vineland, in mid October this year by a Conservation Officer of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, Both birds were retrieved from the same marsh. 

One died. X-rays of the second bird revealed shotgun pellets in the neck, 
shoulder and wing, but it was apparent that there was a chance for this bird, 

A veterinarian set the broken bones, and the McKeevers gave the Osprey 
intensive care and feeding for 20 days until signs of revival became apparent. 

To meet the need for larger indoor quarters and a supply of fish, the 
bird was transported to Kortright Park, where its recovery continues. When the 
injured wing heals, the Osprey must either be transported to its wintering range 
in the Southern States, or be kept until spring for release. 

We ask all readers to consider the cost of rehabilitating a member of 
our wild heritage, in hours of work and expense by his rescuers because some 
"hunter" turned his weapon on a protected and declining species. Responsible 
sportsmen should see to it that the random hunter is forced to stay home, by 
influencing the governments to increase the enforcement staffs and by publicizing 
the necessity of protecting our non-game species. 

(The McKeevers, writing in Niskanews , Nov-Dec 1973) 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - DECEMBER 15, 1973 

HABITAT COVERAGE: Water 254, farmland 254, coniferous woods 15%, deciduous 

woods 15%, swamps and marshes 15%, farmyards and towns 5%. 

Mostly cloudy with NNW winds 12-18 m.p.h. and temperature 8-20°. Snow cover 
0-2 inches. Water partly open. Wild food crop poor. Thirty-eight observers 
in 17 parties. Total party hours 122 (83 on foot, 39 by car); total party 
miles 375 (91 on foot, 284 by car). 

Birds underlined below are considered unusual and numbers underlined 
represent the highest totals in the 13-year history of counts. 

Horned Grebe, 1; Pied-billed Grebe, _17; Great Blue Heron, 23; Mute Swan, 4: 
Whistling Swan, 7; Canada Goose, 670; Mallard, 1 600 ; Black Duck, 490; ~ 

Gadwall, 8; Pintail, 3; American Wigeon, 400 ; No rthern Shovele r , 167 
Redhead, 246; Ring-necked Duck, 3; Canvasbaclc, 15,0 00; Greater Scaup, 5300; 

Lesser Scaup, 7; Common Goldeneye, 160; Bufflehead, 33; Old Squaw, 4; 

White-winged Scoter, 1; Ruddy Duck, 10 ; Hooded Merganser, J J_', Common Merganser,168; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 6; Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 7; Cooper's Hawk, 4; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 99; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 13; Bald Eagle, 3 
(2a, li); Marsh Hawk, 62; Merlin, 1 ; American Kestrel, 11; Ruffed Grouse, 30; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 13; Virginia Rail, 5; American Coot, 16; Killdeer, 3 ; 

Am. Golden Pl over, 1 ; Common Snipe, 1; Purple Sandpiper, 1; Sander ling, 1; 

Great Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 256; Ring-billed Gull, 91; 

Bonaparte's Gull, 140; Little Gull, 1 8; Rock Dove, 85; Mourning Dove, 152; 

Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 15; Snowy Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; 

Saw-whet Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Common Flicker, 9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 24; Downy Woodpecker, 73; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Horned Lark, 123; 
Blue Jay, 263; Common Crow, 62; Black-capped Chickadee, 270; white-breasted 
Nuthatch, 32; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 26; House Wren, 1; 

Winter Wren, _19j Carolina Wren, 4 ; Long-billed Marsh Wren, _7; Gra y Ca tbi rd, 1; 

Brown Thrasher, 1; American Robin, 9; Hermit Thrush, _9; Eastern Bluebird, 1 ; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 86; W ater Pipit, 3 ; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Northern Shrike, 4; 
Starling, 690; Yellow-rumped (Myrtle) Warbler, 5 ; N orthern Waterthrush, 2; 

Common Yellowthroat, 5; House Sparrow, 1350; Eastern Meadowlark, 1; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 470; Rusty Blackbird, 85; Brewer's Blackbird, 11 ; Common Graclcle,349; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 322; Cardinal, 230; Evening Grosbeak, 85; Purple Finch, 23; 
Pine Grosbeak, 1; Common Redpoll, 1; Pine Siskin, 64; American Goldfinch, 177; 
White-winged Crossbill, 1; Rufous-sided Towhee, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 4 ; 

Vesper Sparrow, 3 ; Dark-eyed (Slate-col.) Junco, 960; Tree Sparrow, 2515; 

Field Sparrow, 20; Harris' Sparrow, 1 ; White-crowned Sparrow, 3; White-throated 
Sparrow, 37; Swamp Sparrow, 272 ; Song Sparrow, 154; Lapland Longspur, 2; 

Snow Bunting, 22. 

TOTAL, 114 species; about 33,879 individuals. (In count area Count week but not 
seen Count day: Brant, Green-winged Teal, Dunlin.) — T.V. Ball, Harry Barrett, 
Helen Barrett, Dan Bastaja, Robert Bateman, Ross Bateman, David Brewer, George 
Bryant, Jerry Chappie, Nina Chappie, Robert Copeland, Bill Crins, Robert Curry, 
James Dowall, Elizabeth Elligsen, Eric Elligsen, Ted Emshe, Chris Escott, Luc Fazio, 
Doug Hanna, Jack Hanna, Stan Hastings, Tom Hayman, Morris Ilyniak, Mark Jennings, 
Barry Jones, John Lamey, Kevin Lindsay, Anthony Mason, David McCorquodale, 

Peter Modny, John Olmsted, Ernest Paget, Doug Persall, Vernon Ryerse, Doug Smith, 
Alan Wormington. (Long Point Bird Observatory) 

Underlined numbers represent the most ever reported in the 13-year history 
of counts. Underlined species are unusual. Four species were new to the count: 

Am. Golden Plover, Purple Sandpiper, Sanderling and Little Gull. 
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*** HAMILTON BIRD RECORDS COMMITTEE - The following proposal was submitted to 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club by Robert Curry, Sub-regional Editor for American 
Birds and was presented to the Executive at its September meeting. 

A PROPOSAL FOR A BIRD RECORDS COMMITTEE FOR THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 

A. RA TIONALE 

In recent years there has been an enormous increase in the number of bird¬ 
watchers in Ontario and North America. This has been accompanied by a lessening 
interest of ornithologists and museums in bird lists per se and a de-emphasis 
on specimen talcing. Many publications include records of sight observations 
by the hobbyists. Foremost among the journals dealing with such observation 
is American Birds , published by the American Audubon Society in New York. As 
a result of all these trends, there has been a concern that these recorded 
sight observations be stringently examined to at least minimize the per cent 
of erroneous reports appearing in print. 

In Ontario there is an Ornithological Records Committee composed of some 
professionals, the Ontario regional editor of American Birds and the sub¬ 
regional editors. In addition, many of the sub-regions now have local records 
committees, viz. Ottawa, Kingston, Buffalo-Niagara. Consequently I recommend 
that the Hamilton Naturalists' Club appoint such a committee. 

Why is a committee better than one person? 

1. One person could be accused of favoritism or letting 
personal feelings sway his judgement of reports. 

2. Several people will bring varying and different 
experience with birds locally and elsewhere which 
should better enable them to judge reports, 

3. One person may not know an observer who submits a 
report whereas one or more of a committee are 
likely to know the observer and aid in judging 
the report. 


B. ORGANIZAT ION 

The committee should consist of three or four persons. Four seems prefer¬ 
able if it is accepted that a quorum at a meeting is three. Since there are 
four reporting periods for American Birds , it is suggested that there be four 
meetings of the committee prior to the Hamilton Sub-regional Editor's deadline. 
These meetings should be held on or about the following dates: 


Spring Season 
Breeding Season 
Fall Season 
Winter Season 


June 5 
August 5 
December 5 
April 5 


Possibly at a later time, the committee should judge records for 
publication in the Wood Duck. Then it would probably be necessary to meet 
more frequently. 

C. DUTIES 

Following is a list of possible tasks for a records committee. The 
committee could more formally prepare such a list of objectives. 


1. Prepare a Verifying Write-up form to be used in submitting records 
of unusual observations. 

Prepare a list of species for which a documented report is required. 


2 . 
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3. Prepare a date guide to aid the observer in knowing when birds 
are unusual and require a report. 

4. Read all Verifying Write-ups, accepting or rejecting each. The 
American Birds sub-regional editor should report only what is 
accepted by this committee. 

5. File all reports (accepted or rejected) in a permanent records 
f ile. 

5. Organize other censuses, i.e. breeding bird count, shorebird 
census, winter duck census, hawk count, etc. 

7. Report to the Club at the annual business meeting. 

Ek_ RECOMM E NDATIONS 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club has a statistician at present - 
Mr. George W. North. In view of Mr, North's unquestioned skills of 
identification, more than fifty years of experience, and universal respect 
and reputation locally and throughout the province, I recommend that he serve 
on the committee and, if he is willing, act as chairman. 

Finally, I ask the directors of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club to appoint 
the members of the committee early in the fall in order that some organizational 
meetings may be held. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Robert Curry 
August 24, 1973 

The Executive authorized the establishment of such a committee 
and on December 28, 1973 the Hamilton Bird Records Committee had its inaugural 
meeting at the home of George W. North. The other two members of the committee 
were present: David K. Powell and Robert Curry. 

This first meeting accepted the suggested rationale and organization 
and, in addition, produced: 

(i) A documented report blank, and 

(ii) a list of species requiring documentation if the record is to be 

considered for submission to the regional editor of American Birds . 

Accordingly, for the winter season, December 1, 1973 to March 31, 1974, 
please send any documented reports you have to either George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, L7T 3A3,cr Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Drive, 

Ancaster, L9G 2S7, Additional copies of the report form will be available at 
Club meetings or from the committee members. 


*** FOR YOUR BIRD RECORDS FILE - The next two pages have been prepared so that 
they could be removed and filed with your bird records. Do keep the list of 
species needing documentation , 

'*** BIRDWATCHERS - Those who watch birds have sometimes been accused of escapism, 
but if it be escape it is from the unreal things, the synthetic, an escape from 
Megalopolis. The intelligent naturalist is more likely to know what makes the 
world go round than are his biologically illiterate neighbours. 

Roger Tory Peterson 
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Species Needing Documentation 


Yellow-billed Loon 
Arctic Loon 
Eared Grebe 
Western Grebe 
Fulmar 
All Petrels 
White Pelican 
Brown Pelican 
Gannet 

Great Cormorant 
Anhinga 

Little Blue Heron 
Cattle Egret 
Snowy Egret 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron 

Wood Stork 

Glossy Ibis 

White Ibis 

Trumpeter Swan 

White-fronted Goose 

Ross' Goose 

Fulvous Tree Duck 

Green-winged (Eurasian) Teal 

Cinnamon Teal 

European Wigeon 

Tufted Duck 

* Barrow's Goldeneye 

* Harlequin Duck 
Common Eider 
Smew 

Black Vulture 
Swallow-tailed Kite 
Swainson's Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
Gyrfalcon 
Prairie Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Merlin 

Spruce Grouse 

Willow Ptarmigan 

Rock Ptarmigan 

Greater Prairie Chicken 

Sharp-tailed Grouse 

Bobwhite 

Turkey 

Whooping Crane 
Sandhill Crane 
King Rail 
Yellow Rail 
Black Rail 
Purple Gallinule 
Oys tercatcher 
Piping Plover 
Snowy Plover 
Long-billed Curlew 
Eskimo Curlew 


Willet 

Purple Sandpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Long-billed Dowitcher 
Western Sandpiper 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
Marbled Godwit 
Ruff 

American Avocet 
Red Phalarope 
Pomarine Jaeger 
Long-tailed Jaeger 
Thayer's Gull 
Mew Gull 

Black-headed Gull 
Laughing Gull 
Ivory Gull 

Black-legged Kittiwake 

Sabine's Gull 

Arctic Tern 

Roseate Tern 

Sandwich Tern 

All Alcids 

Barn Owl 

Hawk Owl 

Burrowing Owl 

Barred Owl 

Great Gray Owl 

Boreal Owl 

Chuck-will's widow 

Rufous Hummingbird 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

Northern Three-toed Woodpecker 

Western Kingbird 

Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 

Say's Phoebe 

Acadian Flycatcher 

Vermilion Flycatcher 

Gray Jay 

Black-billed Magpie 
Common Raven 
Boreal Chickadee 
Bewick's Wren 
Varied Thrush 
Wheatear 

Townsend's Solitaire 

Bohemian Waxwing 

White-eyed Vireo 

Bell's Vireo 

Prothonotary Warbler 

Worm-eating Warbler 

Virginia's Warbler 

(Audubon's) Yellow-rumped Warbler 

Black-throated Gray Warbler 

Yellow-throated Warbler 

Kirtland's Warbler 
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Prairie Warbler 
Kentucky Warbler 
Connecticut Warbler (fall) 
Hooded Warbler 
Yellow-headed Blackbird 
Brewer 's Blackbird 
Western Tanager 
Summer Tanager 
Black-headed Grosbeak 
Blue Grosbeak 
Dickcissel 

Gray-crowned Rosy Finch 
Hoary Redpoll 
Green-tailed Towhee 
Lark Bunting 
LeConte's Sparrow 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow 
Lark Sparrow 
Bachman's Sparrow 
* Clay-coloured Sparrow 
Harris 1 Sparrow 
Smith's Longspur 


* No write-up required for birds at 
known localities. 
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Species: Date of Writing: 

Number seen: 

Locality: 

Date seen: 

Time of Day: 

Observers: 

Light conditions: (a) General (sunny, dark clouds, etc.) 

(b) Where was the bird -- in the open; light, medium 
or deep shade. 

Type, power of optical equipment used: 

Distance at which seen, and how judged: (estimated, paced, etc.) 

What was the bird doing? (Flying, resting, feeding, etc.) 


Habitat: (General and specific) 


Length of time studied: 


Previous acquaintance with this species : (How many times have you 
observed it?) 


Names of other observers, if any, who independently identified it as 
this species, Explain the circumstances. 



Complete description of bird with all details that contributed to 
your certainty in this identification: (include further description 
on 8 1/2" x 11 H paper attached to this sheet) 


Similar or confusing species that you are satisfied have been eliminated 
by your description: (explain here or above) 


Signature and Address of Reporter 


Mail to: 

George W. North, 

or to: 

Robert Curry, 


857 Eagle Drive 


92 Hostein Drive, 


Burlington, Ontario 


Ancaster, Ontario 


L7T 3A3 


L9G 2S7 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECOR DS 

Number of species recorded from Jan. 1 tc Dec. 31, 1973 - 289 
Number of species recorded to February 14, 1974 - 95 


Common Loon 

Dec. 

26 


1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Alan Wormington 


Jan. 

26 


]_ n ii it 

Mark Jennings (ton 

Red-necked Grebe 

Dec. 

29 


1 Lake off Appleby Line 

Crins, Modny, Worming- 


Jan. 

6 


1 La Salle Park 

R. MacLaren, Noth . 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

1 


1 Dundas Marsh 

Jim Dowall, Wm. Smith 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 

1 


7 La Salle Park 

Dowall, Smith 


Jan. 

8 


7 over burlington nay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Jan. 

26 


5 Bronte Harbour 

Curry, Norths 

whistling Swan 

Jan. 

1 


1 La Salle Park 

Jim Dowall, Bill Smith 


Jan. 

8 


1 over Burlington nay 

D. K. Powells 

orant 

Dec. 

1L 


1 null's Point 

Jennings, Wormington 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

1 


2 Woodland Cemetery 

Dowall, Smith 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1 


1 nronte Harbour 

Dowall, Smith 

American Wigeon 

Jan. 

6 


1 Bronte Harbour 

MacLaren, North 

Wood Duck 

Jan. 

1 


1 Bronte Hai-bour 

Smith, Dowall 

Redhead 

Jan. 

1 


3 Bronte, Clarkson 

D. Bastaja, P. Modny 


Feb. 

9 


2 East end of Bay 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Jan. 

l 


1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Dowall, W. Smith 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 

1 


1 male Clarkson 

Dowall, W. Smith 


Jan. 

1 


1 female neach Canal 

Curry, Olmste d 


Jan. 

26 


1 male Kerr St., OakvilleR. H. Curry 

King Eider 

Jan. 

1 


1 Lake at Guelph Line 

Olmsted, Curry 

White-wing. Scoter 

Dec. 

26 


54 nronte to Lome Park 

A. Wormington et al. 

Surf Scoter 

Dec. 

9 


1 Lakeland neach 

W. Smith, Westmore 

Black Scoter 

Nov. 

29 


1 Valens Reservoir 

A. Wormington 

Ruddy Duck 

Dec. 

31 


1 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, Norths 

Hc-cded Merganser 

Fe b. 

9 


1 East end of Bay 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Red-rbr. Merganser 

Jan. 

1 


2 Woodland Cemetery 

Jim Dowall, W. Smith 

Turkey Vulture 

Mar. 16/73F 

1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 

Goshawk 

J an« 

8 

i 

imm. N. Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Dec. 

28, 

31 

1 Oakville 

Crins, Modny, Worming- 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 

1 


1 Tally-Ho Rd., Dundas 

P. Hamel, North (ton 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Jan. 

12 


186 west of Hwy. 25 

Bast.aja Wormington 

Red-shouldered Hawk Dec 

. 29 


1 Aldershot 

William F. Smith 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Jan. 

1 


1 Hwy. 403, Aldershot 

D. Bastaja, P- Modny 

oald Eagle 

Nov. 

30 

1 

imm. over MeMaster Univ. 

Jerry Chappie 


Jan. 

9 

1 

ad. west ever nronte Prov. 

Pk. Paul Eafles 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

1 


1 Dundas Marsh 

Jerry Chappie 

Merlin 

Aug. 

22/73F 

1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 

Ruffed Grouse 

Jan. 

2 


1 King's Forest 

Dave Copeland 


Jan. 

5 


2 Mount Nemo 

D. K. Powells 


Feb. 

9 


6 Grey Doe Trail 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

1 


8 Mud St. at 8th Rd. E. 

Curry, Olmsted 


Jan. 

3 


11 Tapleytown 

‘Wormington, O'Donnell 


Jan. 

13 


22 Tapleytown 

Wormington 


Jan. 

14 


15 Trinity Rd., Ancaster 

W. Smith, Wormington 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 


2 Woodland Cemetery 

Laurel & George North 

Killdeer 

Jan. 

2 


1 King's Forest 

Dave Copeland 

Common Snipe 

Dec. 

31 


1 Chedoke Ck. at Golf Links Rick Snider 


Jan. 

1 


]_ 11 n 11 11 

J. Olmsted, R. Curry 
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Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

1 

3 High Level; Canal 

J. Dowall, W. Smith 


Jan. 

3 

11 Burlington Bay 

Alan Wormington 

Iceland Gull 

Dec . 

30 

1 Indian Point 

John A. Cumming 


Dec . 

30 

1, 1 Bronte; Oakville Dump 

W. Smith; Wormington 


Jan. 

1 

1 Burlington nay 

Chauncey Wood 

Bonaparte' s Gull 

Dec. 

5L 

10 Lakeland Beach 

Alan Wormington 

Razorbill 

Dec . 

21* 

1 Westdale Rd., Oakville 

John Lamey 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

1 

1, 7 Dundas; Aldershot 

Mabel Watson; Powells 


Jan. 

3 

72 Campden 

Alan Wormington 


Jan. 

13 

80 south of Ancaster 

W. Smith, T. Boleantu 

Screech Owl 

Dec. 

30 

1 nronte Creek Prov. Park Paul Eagles 


Jan. 

13 

1 Middleport 

VI. F. Smith, T. Boleantu 

Great Horned Owl 

Jan. 

2 

3 King's Forest 

Dave Copeland 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 Mount Hope 

Doug Hanna 


Feb. 

3 

1 East end of Bay 

Bob Westmore 

Long-eared Owl 

Dec. 

30 

15 Oakville Ck. at Hwy. 5 

Wormington, 0'Donnell 


Jan. 1, 2 

3, 4 Brcnte Rd.; King's For. Olmsted; Copeland 

Short-eared Owl 

Dec. 

30 

1 Lakeland Beach 

Wm. F. Smith 


Jan. 

1 

1 Hannon 

Robert MacLaren 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 

26 

1 Bronte 'Woods 

Robert H. Curry 


Feb. 

9 

1 Grey Doe Trail 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

1 

1, 1 La Salle Park; Oakville Laurel & George North 


Jan. 

12 

1 Stewartton 

Wormington, Bastaja 

Flicker 

Jan. 

1 

1 York Rd., Hopkins Ck.. 

W. Smith, J. Dowall 

Red-bellied 

Dec. 

30 

1 Oakville Ck. above QEW Wormington, O'Donnell 

Woodpecker 

Jan. 

4 

1 2nd RR tracks above Cayuga A. W’ormington 


Feb . 

3 

n 11 11 11 

R. Wesrmore, G. North 

Horned Lark 

Jan. 

13 

40 Campden 

Wormington, Finlayson 


Feb. 

5F 

50 Burloak Road 

Paul Eagles 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 

1 

2 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. Curry, P. Hamel 

Winter Wren 

Dec. 

23 

1 Willow Point 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Carolina Wren 

Dec. 

23 

1 Willow Cove 

11 11 n 


Jan. 

1 

1 Mountain Park Ave. 

Peter Hamel 


Jan. 

30 

1 Mountain brew at Chedoke Rick Snider 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

1 

1, 1 Winona; Grimsby Beach 

J. Cu mming; G. Meyers, 


Jan. 

5 

1 R R above King's Fores 

t R. MacLaren, R. Lowes 


Jan. 

14 

1 York, Ont. 

Wormington, Smith 


Feb. 

11 

1 50 Mtn. Brow Rd., Waterdown Joan Page 

Brown Thrasher 

Feb. 

12 

2_ 11 11 11 11 

Joan Page 

American Robin 

Jan. 

5 

1 R R tracks above King' 

s Forest Lowes, MacLaren 


Jan. 

9 

5 Watson's Lane, Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

Wood Thrush 

Jan. 

2 

1 Hess St., S of Aberdeen Jack Van Nostrand 

Hermit Thrush 

Dec. 

29 

1 Navy St., Oakville 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Golden-cr. Kinglet Jan. 

12 

1 Mineral Springs 

HazeJ Broker 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 

11 

1 Watson's Lane, Dundas 

Mabel Watson 


Jan. 

12 

7 Mineral Springs 

Jim Dowall et al. 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

1 

1 Tally-Ho Rd., Dundas 

P. Hamel, E. L. Griffin 

Prothcnotary Warbler May 

23/73* 1 Glen Morris 

George Bryant 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan. 

14 

4 SW of York 

Smith, Wormington 

Red-winged Black¬ 

Jan. 

1 

1 Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

bird 

Feb. 

3 

2 Cayuga 

Westmore, North 

Rusty Blackbird 

Jan. 

4 

1 Cayuga 

A. Wormington 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

1 1019 Dunsmure Rd. 

E. Wessler fide Reids 

Brown-headed 

Jan. 

2 

1 Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

Cowbird 

Jan. 

4 

1 Cayuga 

A. Wormington 

- 


1 

> ^ 

nil; rW v 
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Hack-headed 

Jan. 

1 

1 

imm. male Tally-Ho Rd., Dundas E. L. Griffin et al. 

Grosbeak 

Feb. 

3 


y 11 11 

" R. Westmore 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 


1 Dundas 

E. L. Griffins, Norths 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

1 


2 Dundas 

W, F. Smith et al. 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 


5 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Hoary Redpoll 

Feb. 

10 


2 Freelton 

R. Curry, J. Hanna 

Common Redpoll 

Feb. 

3 


16 south of Ancaster 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Pine Siskin 

Jan. 

1 


1 Ancaster 

R. Curry 

Red Crossbill 

Oct. 

27 


47 Grimsby Beach 

George Me yers 


Dec. 

30 


4 Oakville CreekS 

Dilabro, O'Donnell 

White-winged 

Jan. 

1 


2 Bronte Rd. & U. Middle Rd. Olmsted. Currv 

Crossbill 

Jan. 

22 

on 

5 428 Mtn. Brow Hvd. 

Charges Doe ring 


Jan. 

23 


3 South St., Dundas 

Ted Griffin 


Jan. 

26 


5 Oakville 

R. H. Curry 


Feb. 

1 

on 

2 Inglewood Dr. & James Patsy Bahr 


Feb. 

3 


2 Bronte Road 

Peter van Dyken 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

13 


1 Ancaster 

William F. Smith 

Field Sparrow 

Jan. 

3 

on 

2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

The T. Reids 

White-crowned 

Jan. 

13 


11 Campden feed mill 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Sparro w 

Jan. 

14 


1 Trinity Rd Ancaster 

Wormingten, W. Smith 

White-throated 

Jan. 

1 


2 North Shcre Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 


2 St. James Place 

W. A. T. Gilmour 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

4 


2 Cayuga 

A. Wormington 

Lapland Longspur 

Feb. 

10 


1 Hwy. 52 & Jerseyville 

Rd. Curry, Jack Hanna 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

1 


1 Dundas 

Smith, Wood et al. 


Jan. 

13 


35 Midaleport, 

Wm. Smith, T. Boleantu 


The following commoner species were also seen within 25 miles of York and 
Dundurn Sts. on January 1, 1974! Cana da Goose, Ma Hard, alack Duck, Greater 
Scaup, Common G eldeneye, nuffleheac} Oldsquaw , Common Merganser, Red-tailed 
Ha wk, A merican Kestrel, R ing-recke d Phea sant, Great Hack-backed Gull, 
Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Rock Pigeon, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Blue Jay, Cmmon Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, White-bread®} Nuthatch, Brown 
Creeper, Starling, House Sparrow, Cai'dinal, American Goldfinch, Dark-eyed 
Junco (Slate-colored), Tree Sparrow and Seng Sparrow. 

- indicates first record for the year 1973 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 

Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 



Dr,& Mrs, E, Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Pi., 

HAMILTON, Ontario 
L9C ?R? 




